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PUBLIC PROVISION FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 
IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


ALBERT DEUTSCH 
N cont the cultural nor material conditions of early 


colonial America offered fertile ground for the introduc- 

tion and development of a liberal, well-integrated system 
of social welfare that would include special provision for persons 
handicapped by physical, mental, and economic ills. The settle- 
ments were generally sparse and scattered, populated for the most 
part by an impecunious people who lived on the ragged edge of 
existence, struggling to wrench a bare living from the soil. In these 
circumstances they were too likely to be burdened with their own 
immediate problems of existence to give much thought to the welfare 
of their more needy neighbors. A certain degree of communal 
stabilization and a relatively close gathering of people in large 
groups are indispensable requisites for the development of a perma- 
nent welfare system of well-rounded proportions: in the colonial 
settlements these were lacking. 

In accordance with the dominant ideology at home and abroad, 
the sufferings of the handicapped members of the community were 
generally looked upon as the natural consequences of a stern un- 
bending Providence, meting out judgment to the wicked and the 
innately inferior. Contempt, cold and narrow, rather than sym- 
pathy and understanding, characterized the attitudes toward the 
dependent classes. Public provision for the latter was based not so 
much upon humane considerations as upon expediency and econ- 
omy. The individual in need of assistance was likely to receive pub- 
lic attention only when his condition was looked upon as a social 
danger or a public nuisance—and he was then “‘disposed of” rather 
than helped. 

These general attitudes and conditions were reflected and ac- 
centuated in provisions for the insane, both private and public. 
Mentally ill persons who had relatively well-to-do families or friends 
were usually cared for in their own homes. In the rare instances 

606 
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when the affliction was recognized as a disease, produced not by 
supernatural intervention but by natural causes and hence amenable 
to curative measures, they received the doubtful benefits of what- 
ever medical treatment was available. Such treatment was as likely 
to be administered by a clergyman or a civil officer as a physician. 
Colonial medicine was based largely on a mélange of Galenism and 
grandmother remedies, generously mixed with astrological and 
demonological lore. If violent or troublesome, even the propertied 
insane were without compunction locked up and chained by their 
families in strong-rooms, cellars, and even in flimsy out-houses. In 
some cases, where the illness manifested itself in a mild and harmless 
manner, the individual was permitted a degree of freedom of move- 
ment. But often enough even harmless persons were confined for 
years on end in attic rooms, very much like Sam Evans’ aunt in 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude, so that the family “disgrace” might be 
hidden from the public eye. Until the last quarter-century of the 
colonial period there were no hospitals where they might be cared 
for. Not until 1752 was the first general hospital opened, while the 
first asylum for the exclusive reception of the insane was built two 
decades later. 

The plight of the propertied insane ordinarily came to the public 
notice only in so far as their estates were concerned. Significant in 
this respect is the fact that several of the colonies passed laws regard- 
ing the estates of insane persons long before enacting legislation con- 
cerned with their personal well-being. This condition harked back 
to the days of Ciceronian Rome, when elaborate provisions were 
made for the protection of an insane man’s property while none at 
all existed for the protection of his person. The responsibility for 
determining insanity was always placed in the hands of civil officers 
—never of medical men—and the guardianship of estates was 
variously intrusted to governors, town selectmen, churchwardens, 
vestrymen, justices of the peace, etc., depending on the civil set-up 
of the several colonies. 

So much for mentally ill persons who were not dependent on the 
public for economic assistance. As for the dependent insane, their 
lot was harsher still. By a peculiar twist of logic (which has not 
been completely dispelled in our day) those afflicted with mental 
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disease were generally treated as if they had been thereby stripped 
of all human attributes, together with their rights and privileges as 
human beings. This pernicious and all-too-prevailing attitude was 
bluntly summed up by a well-known English jurist of the early 
eighteenth century who did not hesitate to liken a “madman” to a 
“brute or a wild beast.”’ 

When insanity was publicly recognized, it was usually for the pur- 
pose of punishing or repressing the individual; when it was not, in- 
difference to his fate was the dominating note. There was no uniform 
theory for dealing with the mentally ill. They were disposed of in a 
number of ways. Provision was of the rough and ready nature that 
characterized pioneer life: individual cases were considered and 
decided on as they arose. A number of factors were here involved, 
among the principal ones being the size, civic set-up, and economic 
condition of the community, the degree of social consciousness in its 
inhabitants, and the type of mental illness manifested in each case. 
The “violent” insane among public dependents were ordinarily 
treated as common criminals, while the “harmless” were disposed 
of in a manner differing only in degree of severity from that accorded 
to all other paupers. The latter cases were hardly more fortunate 
than the former, for, in colonial times and long after, pauperism was 
looked upon as merely a lesser type of crime. 

Public provision, in so far as it was extended to the mentally ill, 
was mainly directed to the problem of safely disposing of violent 
cases. Incarceration in jail was the common solution. But there 
were many localities which could not boast the luxury of a jail in 
the early days, when the pillory, the whipping post, and the gal- 
lows—all placed conveniently near the courthouse—afforded simple 
and inexpensive means for punishing the refractory in short order. 
Such a lack of institutional accommodation, however, was not like- 
ly to deter our ingenious forefathers. Thus, the first known pro- 
vision for the mentally ill in Pennsylvania, mentioned in the Upland 
Court records of 1676, took the following form: 


Jan Vorenelissen, of Amesland, Complayning to ye Court that his son Eric 
is bereft of his naturall Senses and is turned quyt madd and yt, he being a poore 
man is not able to maintaine him; Ordered: that three or four persons bee hired 
to build a little block-house at Amesland for to put in the said madman." 


Upland (Delaware County) Court Records, 1676, p. 81. 
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To meet the cost of building the blockhouse and the maintenance 
of Eric, a small tax was levied on the community. No less enterpris- 
ing were the inhabitants of the town of Braintree, Massachusetts, 
who in 1689 voted that “Samuel Speere should build a little house 
7 foote long and 5 foote wide and set it by his house to secure his 
Sister good wife Witty being distracted & provide for her.’” 

The town obligated itself to repay the said Samuel Speere the ex- 
penses of maintaining his sister in this kennel-like habitation. Like- 
wise, In New York a special structure was ordered to be built in 
1677 for the incarceration of Peter Paull, a “lunatick,” who was to 
“Bee confined into prison in the hold” pending the completion of the 
stronghouse for his special care.3 Whether this one-man asylum was 
ever built, the records do not reveal. 

We learn in the later annals of New York that the city jail was 
considered quite a satisfactory place for the custody of the insane. 
In 1725 the town marshal, Robert Crannell, Jr., was paid two 
shillings six pence a week by the churchwardens “for to Subsist 
Robert Bullman a Madman in Prison.”4 Not infrequently the un- 
fortunate person spent decades incarcerated like a common criminal. 
But when some hope was held out for his recovery, only temporary 
confinement was ordered. In 1720, for example, the same marshal 
was given the custody of one Henry Dove, “a Dangerous Madman, 
untill he shall Recover his senses.’’> An earlier instance of this policy 
toward the ‘‘dangerous” insane is contained in the records of York 
County, Virginia, for 1689. It concerns another “madman,” John 
Stock, 
who keepes running about the neighborhood day and night in a sad Distracted 
Condition to the great Disturbance of the people, therefore for the prevention 
of his doeing any further Mischeife It is Ordered by the Court that Mr. Robt. 
Read, High Sherr: doe take Care that the said Stock bee Lade Hold of and 

2 Braintree, Mass., Town Records, 1640-1793, p. 26. 

3 Minutes of the Mayor’s Court of New York City, November 20, 1677 (MS). 

4 Ibid., April 5, 1725. 


5S Ibid., July 5, 1720. Incidentally, sixteen years later we meet with a Henry Dove 
who is pronounced ‘‘wild, ungovernable, and Non Compos Mentis” by selectmen of 
Boston delegated to determine his sanity (Boston Town Records, 1736, XIII, 313, 315). 
Can it be the same Dove whose conduct so belied his peaceful name? 
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safely kept in some close Roome, where hee shall not bee suffered to goe abroad 
untill hee bee in a better condition to Governe himselfe, and that ye said Robert 
Read is to provide such helps as may bee Convenient to Looke after him.® 


The repressive principle underlying special provision for the 
mentally ill is explicit in early colonial legislation. For example, the 
first Massachusetts statute specifically concerned with the insane, 
enacted in 1676, reads in part: 

Whereas, There are distracted persons in some tounes, that are unruly, where- 
by not only the families wherein they are, but others suffer much damage by 
them, it is ordered by this Court and the authoritie thereof, that the selectmen 


in all tounes where such persons are are hereby impowered & injoyned to take 
care of all such persons, that they doe not damnify others.’ 


This statute, subsequently amended in 1694, served as a model for 
legislation concerning the insane in other New England colonies. 

The fear of ‘‘damnification” appears to have been a principal fac- 
tor in attracting public interest to the mentally ill in the early days. 
A singular example of this factor is found in the records of Albany, 
New York, for 1685, when two gentlemen citizens sent an urgent 
request to the Common Council that it order “the old Poorman”’ 
to be removed from their neighborhood “because of the danger of 
houses taking fire because of his crazyness.’” 

Special provision for the insane poor, as we have noted, was rare 
and was chiefly confined to the violent type regarded as social 
dangers. As for the non-violent dependents, they were ordinarily 
classified and treated, not as mentally ill, but simply as paupers, 
one yardstick being used for all pauper classes under the poor laws. 

The poor-relief pattern in the colonies followed minutely the lines 
set down by the famous Elizabethan Poor Law Act of 1601. Its out- 
standing feature was the fixing of local responsibility for the support 
of the poor; its guiding spirit was the repression, rather than relief, 
of pauperism. The principle underlying this local relief system is 
indicated in a report sent by Governor Dongan of New York in 1686 
to the mother country, in which he boasts that ‘every Town and 
County are obliged to maintain their own poor, which makes them 

6 York County, Virginia, Records, VIII, 363 (quoted in W. B. Blanton’s Medicine in 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century [Richmond, 1930], p. 131). 


7 Records of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay, V, 80. 
8 Minutes of the Common Council, Albany, N.Y., Vol. 2, January 6, 1685 (MS). 
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so careful that no Vagabonds, Beggars, nor Idle Persons are suffered 
to live here.’’® 

Indeed, the most repressive measures were adopted to keep out 
poor strangers, including the dependent insane, through the medium 
of harsh settlement laws. It was no accident that the first legis- 
lation respecting the poor was intended to exclude them from the 
several colonies and local communities. The earliest of the colonial 
settlement laws was enacted in Massachusetts in 1639. The titles 
generally given to such acts—‘‘For the Preventing of Vagabonds,”’ 
“For the Preventing of Poor Persons,’ etc.—are significant indi- 
cations of their repressive intent. Strangers arriving in a town were 
looked upon with suspicion and were invariably subjected to im- 
mediate and searching investigation. Inhabitants were forbidden 
to lodge strangers without notifying the authorities so that their 
economic status might be checked. Parents could not even enter- 
tain their own children as guests, nor children their parents, without 
official permission. A definite term of “quiet and undisturbed” resi- 
dence in a locality, varying usually from three months to a year, 
gave a person legal settlement, carrying with it the town’s obligation 
to support him should he thereafter require public relief. Hence, if 
there seemed the least likelihood of a stranger’s becoming a public 
charge at some future time, he was unceremoniously “warned out.” 
As a further bulwark against dependency, towns usually required 
newcomers, or inhabitants entertaining them, to furnish bond 
against the possibility of their becoming public charges. In some 
colonies, public whippings faced all destitute persons who dared to 
return to a locality after once having been driven out. In New York, 
according to a law enacted in 1756, such persons received, when 
caught, “‘36 lashes on the bare back if a man, and 25 if a woman.”’ 
In others, still harsher laws provided for the whipping of poor 
strangers or vagabonds (the terms were used interchangeably) even 
before expulsion. 

The custom of “‘warning out’’ was unsparingly practiced in the 
colonies. Francis S. Drake, the historian of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
tells us that warnings were frequent up to the close of the eighteenth 


9E. B. O’Callaghan, Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State of New 
York (New York, 1853-87), III, 415. 
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century and that “Indian stragglers and crazy persons were in the 
early days often driven from the town.’’° In its application little 
consideration seems to have been given to those who had previously 
held positions of respectability and affluence—men who had “known 
better days.” Witness the sad case of an ex-chaplain who had be- 
come mentally ill, as recorded in the Boston selectmen’s minutes for 
1742: “Complaint being made by mr. Cooke that mr. Samuel 
Coolidge formerly of the Castle is now in this Town & in a Distracted 
Condition & very likely to be a Town Charge, Voted, that mr. Savell 
Warn him out of town according to Law.’’™ 

The dependent insane in particular suffered from the hardships 
occasioned by the settlement laws. It seems to have been a frequent 
practice for towns to spirit away mentally ill paupers, under the 
cover of night, and to place them in a distant town or neighboring 
county in the hope of thus ridding themselves of the burden of sup- 
porting them. Frequently, the mentally ill were permitted to wander 
from place to place, or were hurriedly “‘passed on” by callous au- 
thorities in fear of their “falling on the town.”’ Cast out by unfeeling 
families and niggardly communities, they strayed on aimlessly, like 
the Toms o’ Bedlam who tramped through England, begging their 
bread, laying their heads wherever they might do so unmolested, 
the butts of ridicule of village children and idlers, and, more rarely, 
the objects of charity of some humane individual. The shocking 
state to which these wanderers were permitted to descend is reflected 
in an order of the General Assembly of Connecticut Colony as late 
as 1756, where it is recorded: 


There is now at Wallingford a strolling woman that has been sometimes 
wandering from town to town, calling herself Susannah Roberts of Pennsyl- 
vania, who is so disordered in her reason and understanding that she passeth 
from place to place naked without any regard for the laws and rules of decency.” 


The Assembly ordered the selectmen of Wallingford to clothe the 
insane woman and to commit her to the care of “some discreet per- 
son that she may labour for her support,” and agreed to pay the 
difference between her earnings and the cost of her keep. The town 
of Wallingford, incidentally, seems to have been lax in assuming 

10 Francis S. Drake, Town of Roxbury, Mass. (Roxbury, 1878), p. 383. 


11 Boston Selectmen’s Minutes, XV, 366. 
12 Public Records of Connecticut, X (February, 1756), 464. 
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legal obligations toward its own dependents, for two years later 
(1758) we find one of its residents, a “distracted person” named 
Mary Hall, ‘‘allowed to stroll from town to town and place to place, 
to the great disquiet of many people,” and the town is directed to 
take on her support. If she is thereafter again found wandering out- 
side the confines of Wallingford, the Assembly orders that she be 
returned at the town’s expense. 

It sometimes happened that the expense of providing for the in- 
sane was too great for one town to bear, as witnessed in an amend- 
ment to the Duke of York’s law enacted in 1665, soon after New 
Netherland was captured from the Dutch: 

In regard to conditions of distracted persons, they may be both very charge- 
able and troublesome and so will prove too great a burden for one town to bear, 


and each town, in the rideing where such person or persons shall happen to be 
is to contribute towards the charge which may arise upon such occasion. 


In accordance with the terms of this act, the Court of Sessions for 
Kings County, New York, in 1695, ordered “that Mad James be 
kept by Kings County in General and that the deacons of each town 
within the said county doe forthwith meet together and consider 
about their propositions for maintenance of said James.’’5 This is 
the earliest recorded instance of county care for the insane that has 
come to my notice. 

When the insane were not punished or repressed for the crime of 
losing their reason, they usually were treated with an icy indiffer- 
ence. Many localities were not above resorting to scurvy methods 
in ridding themselves of the responsibility of public care. But here 
and there, in rare and isolated instances, we do find evidences of 
sympathetic understanding. It is an interesting fact that the earliest 
known colonial champion of the right of the mentally ill to humane 
treatment was that sturdy fighter for liberty and tolerance, Roger 
Williams. In a touching letter to the town council of Providence in 
1650, Williams appeals to the latter to minister to the needs of a 
distracted woman, Mrs. Weston, so that 
some publike act of mercy to her necessities stand upon record amongst ye 
merciful acts of a merciful town yt hath received many mercies from Heaven 

13 Ibid., XI (March, 1758), 111. 

™4 Colonial Laws of New York, I, 79. 

1s Gabriel Furman, Notes Relating to the Town of Brooklyn (Brooklyn, 1824), p. 101. 
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and remember that we know not how soon our wives may be widoes and our 
children orphans, yea, and outselves be deprived of all or most of our reason 
before we goe from hence, except from ye God of mercies prevent it." 


When charity was granted the insane poor it was usually on a 
basis identical with that of the other classes of dependents. Since 
almshouses did not come into general use until the end of the 
eighteenth century it was customary to “house” mentally ill paupers 
in private dwellings at public expense. Here, in embryo, was a form 
of the “boarding-out” plan. But it was far removed in aim and 
accomplishment from the system of family care for the mentally ill 
which later was to achieve such impressive results in Belgium, Scot- 
land, and elsewhere. The term “neighborly” may be applied to this 
colonial form of relief only in a geographic sense. In essence it was 
“cold charity.”’ 

Town officers were often charged with the duty of maintaining the 
mildly insane in their homes. Thus, the colony of New Haven in 
1645 made provision for distracted Goodwife Lampson “‘so far forth 
as her husband is not able to do it,” and committed her to the care 
of the town marshal. (Incidentally, this case offers one of many 
instances where dependent insane were only partly relieved by pub- 
lic funds.) Three years later, finding his charge too burdensome, the 
marshal begged the authorities to relieve him of his responsibility, 
whereupon the court ordered Goodwife Lampson’s husband either 
to take her back home or to seek another place where she might be 
kept.'? Feeble-minded dependents were also disposed of in this 
manner at times. Witness the action of the commissioners of Surrey 
County, Virginia, in 1661, contracting with Robert House to board 
John Deanne, an “Tddiott,” and to provide him with food and cloth- 
ing.t® The latter seems to have earned at least part of his keep, for 
in the following year he appears in the records in the relation of 
“servant’’ to his “‘master,’’ Mr. House. 

Public provision for the indigent insane very seldom included 

16 Edward Field, State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the End of the 
Century (Boston, 1902), IIT, 390. 

17 New Haven Colony Records, I, 203, 414 (cited in E. W. Capen’s Historical Develop- 
ment of the Poor Law of Connecticut, pp. 23, 47). 

18 Surrey County Records, I, 203 (quoted in W. B. Blanton’s Medicine in Virginia in 
the Seventeenth Century, p. 129). 
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medical treatment. On the rare occasions when it was prescribed it 
arose more from the motive of economy than of kindness. This 
calculating approach to the problem is exemplified in the case of 
Abigail Neal, a distracted woman of Braintree, Massachusetts. For 
at least a decade following 1697 this woman was boarded out at 
public expense among several physicians in succession, in the hope 
that she might be cured and thus relieve the town of her support.?9 
The town attempted to wash its hand of this public charge by grant- 
ing lump sums to each doctor in turn, “providing he give the town 
noe further trouble about her,” but in 1707 poor Abigail remained 
uncured and the town was still paying for her keep. In 1701 the 
trustees of the town of Southampton, Long Island, voted that 
Samuel Barber’s wife, “being distracted and out of her reason,” be 
confined in the prison, adding this provision: “Wee do order Capt. 
Topping to speak to Dr. Wade to come to see her, and to administer 
that which is proper for such a Person according to his skill and 
cunning.’’° How this prisoner-patient responded to Dr. Wade’s 
cunning, history does not reveal, but a survey of medical care for the 
mentally ill at the time leaves us little room for optimistic conjecture. 

During the latter part of the colonial period laws were passed 
making it mandatory, upon penalty of fine, for relatives within cer- 
tain degrees of consanguinity to provide for the mentally ill. But in 
the earlier years it was not unusual for towns to bear the expense of 
boarding this class of dependents with their own parents, brothers, 
wives, or husbands. For example, at a Providence, Rhode Island, 
town meeting of November 3, 1655, presided over by Roger Williams 
it was ordered: 

Since our neighbor Pike hath divers times applied himself with complaints 
to ye towne for helpe in this his sad condition of his wife’s distraction, he shall 
repair to the towne treasurer, who is hereby authorized and required to pay 
unto ye said Pike unto ye sume of fifteen shillings; and the towne promiseth 


upon his further want and complaint he shall be supplied though to ye value of 
ten pounds or more.” 


19 Charles F. Adams, Three Episodes of Massachusetts History (Boston, 1893), II, 
725-26. 

20 Records of the Town of Southampton, V (April, 1701), 161-62. 

at Edward Field, of. cit., III, 391. 
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One method of providing for the dependent insane was to grant 
an individual a lump sum for undertaking the permanent care of 
some particular unfortunate, as in the aforementioned case of Abi- 
gail Neal. In 1699 the town of Braintree ordered the Selectmen ‘‘to 
treat with Josiah Owen about Ebenezer Owens distracted daughter 
and give him Twenty pounds money provided he gives bond under 
his hand to clear the Town forever of saide girle.’’” 

But in this instance, too, the town was unsuccessful in the attempt 
to free itself forever of its proper charge, for further sums were voted 
to Josiah for Mary Owen’s support in 1702 and again in 1706. In 
the latter year Braintree finally became resigned to its fate and set 
aside a definite amount of money to maintain this dependent for the 
ensuing ten years. 

The confused and haphazard nature of colonial relief for the de- 
pendent insane is manifested in New York City records of the early 
eighteenth century. In 1712, for example, we have an instance of 
provision by indirect loan when the churchwardens were ordered to 
“lend Phillip Batten, butcher, thirty shillings in order to go on with 
his trade (he being reduced to great poverty by reason of his wife 
being delirious).”?3 Hardly less casual was the aid given to one 
Susan, “commonly called Mad Sew,” in 1721, when she was sup- 
plied by order of the Mayor’s Court with “‘a good pair of Shoes & 
Stockings & other Necessary Warm Clothing. She being Very Old 
Poor & Non Compos Mentis & an Object of Charity.”’4 In 1729 the 
fear was expressed by the Mayor’s Court that Timothy Daily, who 
“is by intervals perfectly distracted & non Compos Mentis,” might 
lay violent hands upon himself “if no Care be taken to prevent it.”’ 
The Court adopted an unusual solution for warding off the danger of 
suicide by providing his wife six shillings per week to maintain him 
at home.?*> Whether this “preventive” measure succeeded in curing 
him of his suicidal mania, we have no means of knowing. 

A sore problem that confronted our colonial fathers was the dis- 
position of insane persons who committed offenses against the 


22 Records of the Town of Braintree, pp. 41, 46, 63. 

23 DeVoe, Thomas F., The Market Book (New York, 1862), I, or. 
24 Minutes of the Mayor’s Court, New York, October 10, 1721. 

25 [bid., May 13, 17209. 
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criminal laws. From the historical evidences available we may con- 
clude that in general practice, if not in theory, no differentiation was 
made between insane and sane offenders, and that the former were 
held responsible for criminal acts and were made to suffer the 
penalties inflicted upon common criminals. Even in relatively ad- 
vanced communities, where the irresponsibility of the insane was 
recognized, a hazy notion existed as to how to dispose of their cases. 
This confusion resulted in decisions that seem strange and incon- 
sistent. In 1674, for example, a case was considered in New York 
province wherein the defendant was charged with running amuck, 
breaking down doors, setting fire to houses, and beating women and 
children. The judges decided that the defendant, “‘not being in his 
right reason,” could not be held responsible—an enlightened opinion 
for those times. But we can only express mystification at the final 
disposition of the case, for the judges decreed that the defendant be 
banished from Flushing to Staten Island, there to be put to work by 
order of the local magistrate “who is hereby empowered, if the de- 
fendant behave badly, to punish him according as he may deserve’”® 
(italics mine). It appears that while insanity might be considered a 
mitigating factor in the first offense, it could not save the afflicted 
person from punishment on future occasions. There is also the 
curious disposition of the case of one Roger Humphry, a colonial 
soldier of Simsbury, Connecticut, who, in 1757, ‘became delirious 
and distracted and in his distraction killed his mother.”” Humphry 
was acquitted on account of his manifest insanity but was ordered 
confined for life in a ‘‘small place” to be erected by his father at his 
home. The expense for building this home-prison and maintaining 
its inmate was to be borne by the public treasury.”’ 

With the growth and concentration of population in the towns, 
the need for institutional provision for the delinquent and dependent 
classes became more and more imperative. The haphazard disposi- 
tion of individual cases was quite suitable for a thinly populated 
community where the entire roster of inhabitants could convene on 
town meeting days to decide public problems, but in a thriving and 
growing town or city the old-fashioned methods proved increasingly 

% Q’Callaghan, op. cit., II, 6809. 

27 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, XI (October, 1759), 313, 590. 
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cumbersome. Gradually corporal punishment by means of stocks, 
pillories, and whipping-posts was supplanted by confinement in 
jails, bridewells, houses of correction, and prisons. Outdoor relief 
gave way to workhouses and almshouses. 

A number of houses of correction and workhouses sprang up in the 
more thickly populated districts of the American colonies during the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century. The workhouse was a 
combination penal institution and poorhouse; within its walls petty 
offenders and paupers were herded indiscriminately. In theory it 
seemed to be a most useful institution, fulfilling a number of func- 
tions. It was intended to serve as a penal establishment for rogues 
and vagabonds, idle and vicious; a means for profitably employing 
the able-bodied poor; a deterrent to those who might be unable to 
resist the temptation of pauperism were it not for the threat of 
forced labor and the stigma of workhouse confinement; and an 
asylum for the impotent poor and the insane. 

The first of these institutions to be built in the province of New 
York (1736) stated its mixed purpose explicitly in the title ‘“Poor- 
House, Work-House, and House of Correction of New York City.” 
Here the mildly insane were set to work at picking oakum, spinning 
flax and wool, knitting and sewing, along with the other inmates. 
For the “‘unrully”’ insane, special dungeons were built in “the wester- 
most division of the cellar—to be confined and imprisoned in.’’?® 
Thus were the mentally ill disposed of in a typical workhouse. Need- 
less to say, this all-embracing type of institution, far from realizing 
the fond hopes of its progenitors, proved a dismal failure. 

In some communities houses of correction were built for the con- 
finement of criminals and misdemeanants. Into these institutions 
the mentally ill were often thrown, no differentiation being made 
between them and offenders against the law. For instance, when the 
act ordering the building of Connecticut’s first house of correction 
was passed in 1727, it provided for the incarceration therein of 
all rogues, vagabonds and idle persons going about in town or country, begging, 
or persons... . feigning themselves to have knowledge in physiognomy, palmis- 


try, or pretending that they can tell fortunes, or discover where lost or stolen 
goods may be found, common pipers, fidlers, runaways... . common drunk- 


28 Minutes of the Common Council of New York City, 1575-1776, IV, 310. 
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ards, common night-walkers, pilferers, wanton and lascivious persons . . . . com- 
mon railers or brawlers... .as also persons under distraction and unfit to go at 
large, whose friends do not take care for their safe confinement” [italics mine]. 


Upon entrance into this house of correction each prospective inmate 
was whipped on the bare back not exceeding ten lashes, unless the 
warrant directed otherwise. 

This act, grouping the mentally ill with rogues, vagrants, and 
other petty offenders, was by no means an unusual one. Two years 
earlier, in 1725, a similar law had been enacted in Rhode Island em- 
powering the mainland towns to erect a common house of correction 
for the punishment of rogues and vagabonds “‘and to keep mad per- 
sons in.’’3° 

One of the earliest almshouses in America was erected at Boston in 
1662. The mentally ill seem to have been admitted into this institu- 
tion from the very beginning, although several attempts were made 
to afford separate provision for them. It is noteworthy, however, 
that these efforts were not motivated by consideration for the in- 
sane, but by complaints of the sane inmates of the poorhouse that 
the outcries and antics of the mentally ill were making life unbear- 
able for them. On the agenda of a Boston town meeting held in 1729 
we find this item: “to consider of making Some addition to the Alms 
House, for keeping Distracted Persons Separate from the Poor.” No 
action was taken, and in 1746 the overseers of the poor proposed to 
the Boston inhabitants that ‘‘the Town purchase the Bridewell 
house &c. for a mad house.’’* This proposal resulted in the launch- 
ing of a campaign to raise funds for the purpose by popular subscrip- 
tion. The campaign proved unsuccessful, and the insane continued 
to be maintained in the poorhouse. 

In 1742 the Philadelphia almshouse, opened in 1729, was “‘ful- 
filling a varied routine of beneficent functions in affording shelter, 
support and employment for the poor and indigent, a hospital for 
the sick, and an asylum for the idiotic, the insane and the orphan.” 


29 Public Records of Connecticut Colony, VII, 127 (cited in H. W. Capen’s Historical 
Development of the Poor Law of Connecticut, p. 63). 

39S. G. Arnold, History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations (New 
York, 1859-60), I, 80. 

3t Records of the Boston Selectmen, 1716-1736, XIII (March 2, 1729), 194; Boston 
Town Records, 1742-1747, XIV, 77, 89, 101. 
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Not until the last quarter-century of the colonial period was hos- 
pital accommodation made available for the mentally ill anywhere 
in the American colonies. The first hospital in the country receiving 
mental patients was established at Philadelphia in 1751. Most ac- 
tive among its founders were Thomas Bond, a leading physician of 
his time, and Benjamin Franklin. 

In an account of the origin and early years of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, written by Franklin himself, we learn that it had its be- 
ginnings in 1750, when a number of citizens held a meeting to con- 
sider the advisability of building a “convenient House, under one 
Inspection, and in the hands of skilfull practitioners,” for the recep- 
tion of the sick and for persons “disordered in their Senses... .. 
There being no place (except the House of Correction or Alms- 
house) in which they might be confined, and subjected to proper 
treatment for their Recovery.”*? The proposal gained general ap- 
proval, and the launching of a province-wide subscription campaign, 
together with a plea to the Assembly for financial aid, was forthwith 
agreed upon. 

On January 23, 1751, a petition drawn up by Franklin was pre- 
sented to the provincial Assembly. The petition was favorably re- 
ceived, and on May 6 the Assembly passed an act “to encourage the 
establishing of a Hospital for the Relief of the Sick Poor of this 
Province, and for the Reception and Cure of Lunaticks.’’33 A grant 
of £2000 was offered by the legislature with the provision that a like 
amount be raised by private subscription. Thanks largely to the 
energy and prestige of Franklin, this was soon accomplished. A 
temporary hospital was opened in 1752 pending the erection of the 
permanent hospital buildings which were completed in 1756. 

The first public institution exclusively for the insane was opened 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1773. Its origins may be traced back 
to November, 1766, when Governor Francis Fauquier made an 
earnest appeal for such a hospital before the House of Burgesses: 

32 Benjamin Franklin, Some Account of the Pennsylvania Hospital; from Its First Rise 
to the Beginning of the Fifth Month, Called May, 1754 (Philadelphia, 1754); see also Social 
Service Review, II (1928), 469-86. 

33 Thomas G. Morton, History of the Pennsylvania Hospital (rev. ed.; Philadelphia, 
1897), p. 8. 
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It is expedient I should .... recommend to your Consideration and Hu- 
manity a poor unhappy set of People who are deprived of their Senses, and wan- 
der about the Country, terrifying the Rest of their Fellow Creatures. A legal 
Confinement and proper Provision ought to be appointed to these miserable 
Objects, who cannot help themselves. Every civilized Country has an Hospital 
for these People, where they are confined, maintained and attended by able 
Physicians, to endeavor to restore to them their lost reason.34 


Despite his strong plea nothing was accomplished by the Legisla- 
ture until 1769, when an act was passed “to make Provision for the 
Support and Maintenance of Ideots, Lunatics and other Persons of 
unsound Mind.”’3 

It was ordered that a ‘‘Public Hospital for Persons of Insane and 
Disordered Minds” be erected, to be administered by a board of 
trustees. Among the original trustees were such distinguished citi- 
zens of the colony as George Wythe, Thomas Nelson, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, John Randolph, Robert Carter, John Tazewell, and Dudley 
Digges. Several of these men became signers of the Declaration of 
Independence a few years later. The hospital was completed and 
opened for reception of its first patients October 12, 1773. John de 
Sequeyra, a leading medical man of Virginia, served as the first 
visiting physician, retaining his post until 1795. James Galt was ap- 
pointed the first keeper. 

Unfortunately, no record of the early methods of treatment has 
come down to us, but Wyndham B. Blanton, the historian of medi- 
cine in Virginia, ventures the opinion that “undoubtedly the old re- 
liance on chains and confinement in cells prevailed here as else- 
where.” He is probably correct. 

Not the least distinction of this, the first American institution de- 
voted solely to the care and treatment of the mentally ill, is the fact 
that it remained the only state hospital for the insane in America for 
a period of fifty years. 

A summary of the care and treatment of the mentally ill up to 
the last quarter-century of the colonial period cannot but impress 
one with the hopeless confusion prevailing. Neither the nature nor 
proper treatment of mental disease was understood. In the isolated 

34 Virginia, Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1766-69 (November 7, 1766), 12. 

35 bid. (November 30, 1769), pp. 304-5. 

36 Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century (Richmond, 1931), p. 293. 
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instances when it was recognized as a naturally produced disease and 
treated therapeutically, the diagnoses and prescriptions were com- 
monly as fantastic and ineffective as medieval nostrums. During the 
witchcraft delusions in Salem and elsewhere mentally ill persons were 
hanged, imprisoned, tortured, and otherwise persecuted as agents 
of Satan. Regarded as subhuman beings, they were chained in 
specially devised kennels and cages like wild beasts, and thrown into 
prisons, bridewells, and jails like criminals. They were incarcerated 
in workhouse dungeons, or made to slave as able-bodied paupers, un- 
classified from the rest. They were left to wander about stark naked, 
driven from place to place like mad dogs, subjected to whippings as 
vagrants and rogues. Even the well-to-do were not spared confine- 
ment in strong rooms and cellar dungeons, while legislation usually 
concerned itself more with their property than their persons. Board- 
ing out the mentally ill with private families or maintaining them at 
their own homes at public expense did not always result in better 
treatment, as we have noted in cases where kennel-like structures 
were attached to homes for their confinement. Whenever public pro- 
vision was made—usually for the purpose of safeguarding the com- 
munity from “‘dangerous madmen’’—it generally boded ill for the 
hapless victim of mental disease. Complete indifference to his lot 
was in most cases the best he could hope for, since in that event he 
suffered little more at the hands of a callous society than the taunts, 
teasings, and the occasional brickbats of village and town bravos. 
It is not a bright or cheerful picture to contemplate in retrospect. 
It must be said, however, in defense of our forebears, that the atti- 
tudes and the modes of treatment we have described were by no 
means peculiar to the American colonies, but grew out of, and re- 
flected, conditions in the Old World. Besides, the men of this period 
could plead complete ignorance of the nature, causes, and cure of 
mental illness as the root of their harshness, an excuse that could 
hardly be advanced by authorities of a later century when conditions 
were hardly improved, and in many respects were even worse. 
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